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— from  President  Kimball’s 
patriarchal  blessing 


On  September  13,  1946,  President 
George  Albert  Smith  asked  Spencer 
W.  Kimball  to  take  over  the  work  ot  the 
Lamanites. 

“Since  then,  I  have  gathered  with 
them  around  their  campfires, 
chanted  their  songs,  broken  bread  in 
their  homes,”  President  Kimball 
recalled.  "I’ve  found  that  they  respond 
to  the  same  teachings,  they  have  the 
same  emotions  . . .  the  faith  of  the 
Lamanites  is  basic  in  their  lives  and 
is  a  pure,  unadulterated  faith”. 

“The  Church  has  a  unique  interest 
in  the  Indian  people  and  their 
development,”  he  continued.  “We 
have  common  fathers  in  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  We  have  the  same 
ideas  tor  the  future.  We’ve  been 
separated  into  Lamanites  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  but  now  we  move  forward 
together.  We  are  brothers  and  sisters 
under  the  skin.” 

President  Kimball  said  it  was  pro¬ 
vidential  that  the  Saints  were  forced 
from  their  homes  in  the  Midwest  and 
moved  closer  to  the  Indians,  "so  that 
we  might  all  grow  together.” 

“This  is  my  home,  with  you,”  he 
added  sincerely.  “You  are  my  people, 
and  I  love  and  appreciate  you.” 
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ON  THE  COVER— Students  pose  by  Cougar  Stadium 
bronze  for  Lamanite  week  publicity  photos.  Left  to 
rightfback):  Garnet  Comegan,  Morson,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Kaiwi  Chung-Hoon,  Hawaiian,  Wahiawa, 
Hawaii.  Front:  Miss  Indian  BYU  Carla  Jenks,  Eastern 
Cherokee,  Cherokee,  N.C.;  Edene  Edwards, 
Hawaiian,  Kekaha,  Hawaii;  Randy  McClarren, 
Mexican-American,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Aria 
Maldonado,  Mexican-American,  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 


Director’s 

corner 


by 

Max  W.  Swenson 
Director, 

Multicultural  Programs 


Almost  every  day  since  I  was  appointed  director,  I  have  been  asked  the  question,  “What 
is  going  on  in  Multicultural  Programs?”  A  sense  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension  seems 
to  come  with  change,  and  I  am  always  tempted  to  validate  my  appointment  by  providing 
a  list  of  all  the  things  that  we  are  doing,  as  though  there  were  some  sort  of  mystic  con¬ 
nection  between  how  much  we  do  and  the  worth  of  our  programs.  I  would  much  rather 
talk  about  the  “whys”  of  our  programs  as  opposed  to  the  “how  manys.” 

Value  Laden  Programs 

We  have  openly  declared  that  what  we  do  will  be  value-laden  and  moral.  This  declara¬ 
tion  suggests  that  our  programs  and  future  planning  will  be  based  on  carefully  defined 
values,  and  that  we  will  not  continue  any  program  simply  because  it  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Times  change  and  we  need  to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  demands.  John  Goodlad 
has  written  an  excellent  book  entitled  IVhat  Are  Schools  For.  He  suggests  that  it  is  much 
more  important  to  ask  questions  about  what  schools  stand  for  than  it  is  to  ask  them 
what  they  are  doing.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  what  we  “do”  is  consonant  with  what 
we  are  “for”,  and  that  we  have  these  values  clearly  established  in  our  own  minds. 

Student  Involvement,  Participant  Planning 

Two  of  our  values  are  centered  around  the  concepts  of  student  involvement  and  par¬ 
ticipant  planning.  A  look  at  the  history  of  student  programs  suggests  that  many  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  originally  initiated  by  students  have  become  contaminated  by  adult 
intervention  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer  represent  the  students  interest  or  needs, 
and  have  become  so  complex  that  they  have  outstripped  the  students’  ability  and  time 
constraints.  We  have  often  become  so  paternalistic  that  we  forget  the  values  of  involve¬ 
ment  and  planning  together.  We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  paternalism  is 
inversely  related  to  preparedness. 

Lamanite  Week  Activities 

Perhaps  now  is  a  good  time  to  step  back  from  what  we  have  been  doing  and  give  the 
students  a  chance  to  tell  us  what  they  would  like  to  do  and  what  they  think  is  important. 
We  are  more  than  happy  to  continue  with  programs  such  as  Lamanite  Week  as  long  as 
the  students  continue  to  show  an  interest  and  are  willing  to  help.  If  interest  wanes  and 
participation  declines  we  will  reconsider  the  value  of  the  program  as  a  growth  experience 
for  the  students.  The  need  for  programs  and  activities  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  student  interest  and  involvement  rather  than  on  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
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Smoke  Signals— 

Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


Rainer’s  photos  featured 

The  January/February  issue  of 
Communications  Arts  magazine  featured 
a  Brigham  Young  University  Indian 
educator  and  photographer. 

Howard  T.  Rainer,  a  Taos  Pueblo 
Indian,  is  the  assistant  director  of  BYU’s 
American  Indian  Services.  The  magazine 
features  18  of  his  photographs,  repre¬ 
senting  contemporary  Indian  life. 

“Unique  Appeal” 

Communications  Arts  is  a  magazine  for 
professional  graphic  artists,  designers  and 
photographers.  Jean  Coyne,  executive 
director,  said  Rainer’s  work  was  chosen 
because  of  his  “special  unique  interest  that 
would  appeal  to  our  readers.” 

Working  with  Indians 

Rainer  has  been  working  with  the  Indian 
people  for  more  than  20  years.  Many  of 
his  subjects  are  senior  tribal  members.  For 
many,  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  been 
photographed.  The  pictures  represent 
reservations  all  across  the  United  States. 

“There’s  a  real  strong  spirit  in  these 
people—  a  magnetism;  something  about 
the  countenance  and  features.  You  just 
have  to  take  a  second  look.  I  see  so  much 
majesty  before  me,  so  much  goodness. 


Financial  Aids’  Beuiah  Brown  receives  award 


Beulah  May  Brown  of  BYU’s  Multicultural 
Programs  was  named  one  of  14  University 
personnel  chosen  to  receive  the  annual 
President’s  Appreciation  Award. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the  award, 
which  recognizes  BYU  staff  and  admini¬ 
strative  personnel  for  exceptional  service, 
creativity  and  competence.  The  honorees 
this  year  were  chosen  from  a  field  of  73 
men  and  women  nominated  by  their  super¬ 
visors  or  peers. 

Handles  Finances 

Beulah,  a  BYU  employee  for  almost 
nine  years,  is  an  accountant  who  handles 
the  finances  for  Native  American  students 
at  the  University.  She  says  she  particularly 
enjoys  the  personal  contact  her  job  allows 
her  to  have  with  students. 

in  national  magazine 

humility  and  strength,  that  my  camera 
shakes.” 

Challenging  Task 

The  dual  role  of  endorsing  the  white 
man’s  education  while  vigorously  preser¬ 
ving  his  heritage  presents  Rainer  with  a 
challenging  task. 

“I  realize  that  the  American  Indian 
today  is  in  conflict  with  the  white  man’s 
culture,”  he  said.  “But  I  feel  my  con¬ 
tributions  as  an  educator  and  a  concerned 
photographer  can  play  a  vital  role  in  bring¬ 
ing  understanding  and  motivation  to  the 
next  generation.” 

Delivers  Message 

As  part  of  his  work  at  BYU,  Rainer 
travels  to  reservations  around  the  country 
delivering  his  message  to  Indian  youth. 

Rainer  said  some  critics  might  find  his 
work  less  imaginative  than  other  work 
because  all  his  photos  are  done  in  color. 
His  rationale  for  doing  so  is  straight¬ 
forward: 

Use  of  Color 

“How  can  I  accurately  document  my 
people  in  the  plainness  of  black  and  white? 
You  can’t  visualize  the  power  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  my  people  without  the  use  of 


Beulah  Brown 


Her  supervisor  nominated  her,  and  says 
Beulah  is  totally  trustworthy  and  depen¬ 
dable,  is  consistantly  early  for  work,  and 
is  committed  to  the  students  she  serves. 
“Her  heart  is  BIG.  Love  and  concern  are 
radiated  from  her  to  those  she  serves  and 
works  with.” 

Beulah  and  her  husband,  James,  have 
four  children. 

From:  Y-News. 

“Gathering  of  Nations” 
scheduied  for  Aprii  18 

The  “Gathering  of  Nations”  pow  wow  and 
“Miss  Indian  World”  contest  are-scheduled 
for  April  18  and  19,  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  sports  arena  in  Albuquerque. 

The  pow  wow  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  with  over  1000 
dancers  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  participating  and  competing  for 
over  $20,000  in  prize  money.  The  gather¬ 
ing  will  feature  the  “Miss  Indian  World” 
contest,  along  with  one  of  the  largest 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  markets  in  the 
southwest. 

For  more  information  on  all  activities, 
please  write  to:  “Gathering  of  Nations,” 
P.O.  Box  75102  (49),  Station  14,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  87104,  or  call  (505)  831-1820. 


color.  Indian  people  are  not  afraid  to  wear 
vibrant  colors,  and  color  is  used  in  every¬ 
day  life  in  dress,  ceremonial  and  individual 
apparel.”  By  Julie  A  Fenton, 

The  Daily  Universe. 

continued  on  page  18 
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Lamanite  Week  1986— 

Involvement  is  goal  of  cultural  festivities 


Greetings,  and  welcome  to  Brigham  Young 
University’s  Lamanite  Week  1986! 

This  is  our  third  year  under  the  title  of 
Lamanite  Week,  which  represents  the 
Native  American  Indian,  Polynesian,  and 
Hispanic  cultures. 

The  name  Lamanite  is  a  general  term 
used  within  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  to  include  the  aboriginal 
people  and  their  descendants  of  North  and 
South  America  and  Polynesia,  based  upon 
the  accounts  related  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Reorganization 

In  1983,  the  American  Indian  Education 
Department  was  reorganized  and  entitled 
the  Multicultural  Education  Department. 
Further  expansion  has  seen  the  department 
evolve  into  the  present  structure  of 
Multicultural  Programs,  with  expanded 
responsibilities  of  American  Indian 
students,  Polynesians,  Hispanics,  Black 
Americans,  and  other  American 
minorities,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Students. 

In  the  fall  of  1985  the  teaching  faculty 
returned  to  their  respective  academic 
disciplines,  but  many  still  teach  classes  for 
the  department.  This  change  leaves  the  ser¬ 
vices  aspect  of  Multicultural  Programs 
intact,  including:  financial  aids,  academic 
counseling  and  advisement,  student  service 


clubs.  Eagle’s  Eye  and  other  student  pro¬ 
grams.  The  department  will  continue  to 
sponsor  the  Lamanite  Week  activities,  as 
warranted  by  student  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Combining  Resources 

By  combining  resources  of  several  stu¬ 
dent  groups  such  as  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  (Indian  club),  Polynesian  Club, 

BELOW—  Heading  up  the  planning  and  organization 
of  Lamanite  Week  1986  were  (left  to  right):  Co- 
Advisor  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  Co-Chairman  Darryl 
Harris,  Co-Advisor  Savania  Tsosie,  and  Co-Chairman 
Ixjri  Pedraza.  Not  pictured:  Co-Chairman  Kaiwi 
Chung-Hoon  and  Consultant  Michael  Campbell. 


and  Hispanic  Club,  Lamanite  Week  aims 
to  do  the  following; 

1.  Set  the  example  and  showcase 
minorities  working  together  in  a  concerted 
effort  at  one  of  the  largest  private  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Provide  an  educational  sharing  with 
fellow  students  and  community  to  improve 
and  enhance  relationships  of  a  secular  and 
spiritual  nature. 

3.  Permit  leadership  opportunities  for 
minorities  in  a  variety  of  settings  including 
planning,  sharing,  and  carrying  out 
responsibilities  in  a  spirit  of  unity.  Students 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  their 
efforts  and  accept  the  consequences, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  and  strive  to 
improve. 

4.  Provide  for  wholesome  activities  and 
environment  based  upon  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 

We  sincerely  hope  all  who  participate 
will  enjoy  the  offerings  presented. 

Lamanite  Week  Co-Chairmen: 

Lori  Pedraza,  Mexican-American 
Darryl  Harris,  Catawba 
Kaiwi  Chung-Hoon,  Hawaiian 
Lamanite  Week  Co-Advisors: 

Savania  Tsosie,  Navajo 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  Hopi 
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^Growth  through  Honor  and  Commitment” 

Lamanite  Week  1986 
March  17-21 

Schedule  of  Events: 


MONDAY 
March  17 


TUESDAY 
March  18 


Opening  Ceremony  - 
Marigold  Quad 

Displays  in  ELWC 
Garden  Court 

Family  Home  Evening 
ELWC  394-396 

Displays  in  ELWC 
Garden  Court 

Forum  Assembly 
Marriott  Center 


12  noon 


1-4:30  p.m. 


7  p.m. 


8-12  noon 


11  a.m. 


Performance  by  Lamanite 
Generation 
HFAC  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall 


8  p.m. 


*  ADMISSION  $3.00  BYU  Students,  Staff, 
&  Faculty 

3.50  Senior  Citizens 
4.00  General  Public 


THURSDAY 

March20 


Displays  in  ELWC  Garden 
Court 

Judging  of  Displays 


8  a.m.  -  12  noon 


11  a.m. 


Program  by  Latins  & 
Hispanics 

12  noon 

Program  by 

American  Indians 

12 

Displays  in  ELWC 

1-4:30  p.m. 

ELWC  Memorial  Lounge 

Garden  Court 

Displays  in  ELWC  Garden 

1  -  4:30 

Tri-Cultural  Food  Fair 

6  p.m. 

Court 

ELWC  394-396 

POW  WOW 

6 

*  4  ticket$/$1.00 

Smith  Fieldhouse  West 
Annex 

WEDNESDAY 
March  19 


Rama  Nueve 
ELWC  Main  Ballroom 

*  ADMISSION  $1.00 

Displays  in  ELWC 
Garden  Court 


8  p.m. 


8-12  noon 


FRIDAY 
March  21 


*  ADMISSION  $2.00  13  yrs  to  Adult 
$1.00  2  to  12  yrs. 


Lamanite  Week  Banquet 
ELWC  Main  Ballroom 


5  p.m. 


Program  by  Polynesians 
ELWC  Memorial  Lounge 

12  noon 

*  STEAK  DINNER: 

$4.70  Students  with  current  ID 

Displays  in  ELWC 

1-4:30  p.m. 

$5.75  All  others 

Garden  Court 

Dance 

Performance  by 

Lamanite  Generation 

4  p.m. 

ELWC  Garden  Court 

HFAC  de  Jong  Concert 

*  ADMISSION  $2  per  person 

Hall 

BYU  STANDARDS  APPLY:  No  smoking  or 
alcoholic  beverages  allowed  on  campus;  proper 
attire  expected  for  activities.  Not  responsible  for 
accidents,  injuries  or  thefts. 

$3  per  couple 

7:30  p.m. 
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Committees  seek  student  input  to  enhance 


Delegate,  correlate,  speculate,  postulate  — 
that  might  seem  like  the  real  theme  of 
Lamanite  Week  to  committee  co¬ 
chairpersons  Lori  Pedraza,  Kaiwi  Chung- 
Hoon  and  Darryl  Harris. 

Each  year  for  five  days,  Brigham  Young 
University  sponsors  Lamanite  Week.  It  is 
amazing,  how  one  week  full  of  activities, 
colorful  performances  and  informative, 
fun  displays,  can  literally  take  months 
to  plan. 

The  Lamanite  Week  Committee  was 
organized  in  January  and  has  been  meeting 
weekly  ever  since.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work, 
time  and  maybe  a  little  guessing  to  know 
exactly  how  the  behind-the-scene  activities 
of  Lamaite  Week  are  to  be  organized. 

Working  along  with  the  co-chairpersons 
are  Multi-cultural  Programs  Director  Max 
Swensen;  Co-advisors  Savania  Tsosie  and 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa;  and  Michael  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  serves  as  a  consultant  and  general 
“file  cabinet  of  knowledge,”  on  subjects 
such  as  “Who?”,  “How?”  and  “What 
next?” 

Lamanite  Week  offers  a  lot  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Polynesian,  Hispanic  and 
Indian  students  attending  BYU  to  share 
their  talents  and  to  have  positive  learning 
experiences  with  one  another.  Serving  on 
the  organizing  committee  for  Lamanite 


Week  can  be  one  of  those  growth 
experiences.  Committee  members  receive 
practical  experience  in  leadership  and 
organizational  skills.  Personal  experiences 
and  efforts  in  putting  together  the  1986 
Lamanite  Week  helped  committee 
members  to  choose  this  year’s  theme, 
“Growth  through  Honor  and  Commit¬ 
ment.” 

The  behind-the-scenes  effort  of  the 
Lamanite  Week  Coimmittee  makes 
everything  happen. 

GW, 

Home  Evening  theme 
stresses  commitment 

Growth  through  Honor  and  Commit¬ 
ment,”  is  the  theme  for  this  year’s  Lamanite 
Week  “Family  Home  Evening.”  A  program 
and  fashion  show  have  been  planned  for 
March  18,  (a  Monday  of  course!)  at  7  p.m. 
in  ELWC  394-396.  Refreshments  will  be 
provided  by  BYU  145th  Ward. 

Three  guest  speakers  have  been  chosen 
to  share  their  knowledge  about  and 
appreciation  for  the  Lamanite  people. 
These  speakers  will  represent  one  of  each 
of  the  three  cultures  honored  throughout 
the  various  Lamanite  Week  activities: 
Indian,  Polynesian  and  Hispanic.  Each 


speaker  will  center  their  remarks  on  a  facet 
of  this  year’s  theme.  Following  the  talks  a 
fashion  show  featuring  contemporary 
clothes  of  American  Indian  design  will  be 
presented  by  Norma  Powless,  Oneida, 
Wise. 

Family  Home  Evening  has  been  a  tradi¬ 
tion  for  Latter-day  Saints  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  has  also 
become  tradition  for  Lamanite  Week.  In 
past  years  special  speakers  have  shared 
their  knowledge  on  topics  ranging  from 
Ancient  Evidences  for  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  to  the  Role  of  Women  in  Lamanite 
History. 

The  purpose  of  the  LDS  Family  Home 
Evening  program  is  to  help  families  grow 
together.  By  sharing  time,  talents,  having 
activities  and  learning,  families  can  grow 
together  and  become  strong.  The  purpose 
of  Lamanite  Week’s  Family  Home  Even¬ 
ing  is  to  remind  us  that  all  Lamanite  peo¬ 
ple  are  of  one  family  and  culture  — Indian, 
Polynesian  and  Hispanic,  and  each  has 
something  of  great  value  to  give  in  mak¬ 
ing  BYU’s  Lamanite  family  a  strong  one. 

CW. 

Eagle's  Eye  to  sponsor 
essay,  photo  contest 

For  the  first  time,  the  Eagle’s  Eye  will 
ponsor  a  photography  and  essay  contest 
during  Lamanite  Week. 

Entrants  for  both  contests  must  be  full¬ 
time  BYU  students,  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  or  writers,  and  of  North 
American  Indian,  Polynesian  or  Latin 
American  Indian  descent. 

For  the  photography  contest,  photos 
must  be  8”xI0”  and  mounted  or  framed 
and  should  have  been  taken  within  the  last 
year,  since  or  during  last  Lamanite  Week. 
Photos  will  be  categorized  in  black  and 
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.4BOVE  — Lamanite  Week  Committee,  back  row  (L  to  R):  Kim  Antone,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.;  Floyd  Nelson, 
American  Fork,  Utah;  Tona  Smith,  TMF  president,  Hamilton,  Mont.;  Co-advisor  Ken  Sekaquaptewa;  Co- 
chairman  Darryl  Harris,  Rock  Hill,  S.G;  Pow  Wow  emcee  Charlie  Steward,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  Front  row:  Anita 
Jones,  Salt  Lake  City;  Co-chairman  Lori  Pedraza,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Cynthia  Watte,  Gallup,  N.M.;  Miss 
Indian  BYU  Carla  Jenks,  Cherokee,  N.C;  Michelle  Kalauli,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  Wendy  W^tabe,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Not  pictured:  Co-Chairman  Kaiwi  Chung-Hoon,  Consultant  Michael  Campbell. 
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M  Lamanite  Week  cultural  experience 


white  or  color,  each  group  having  cash 
prizes  of  $50  for  first  place,  $30  for  second, 
and  $20  for  third. 

The  theme  for  the  essay  contest  is 
“Growth  through  Honor  and  Commit¬ 
ment.”  The  essay  should  be  typed  and  dou¬ 
ble  spaced  and  be  1000  words  or  less.  Cash 
prizes  are,  $50  for  first  place,  $30— second, 
and  $20  — third. 

Entry  deadline  for  both  contests  is 
March  10,  1986.  Submit  entries  to  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Eagle’s  Eye  advisor  in  room 
240  or  238  KMB.  Submissions  must 
include  entrants’  name,  tribe  or  race, 
address  and  phone  number  and  also  a 
verification  form  (or  reasonable  fascimile) 
attached  to  each  entry. 

All  photos  and  essays  will  be  displayed 
in  the  ELWC  Garden  Court  after  final 
judging  during  Lamanite  Week.  Good 
Luck  to  those  entering  the  contest! 

L.C 

Displays  to  promote 
cultures,  services 

Colorful  arts  and  crafts  and  cultural 
displays  will  be  shown  March  17-20  in  the 
ELWC  Garden  Court  as  part  of  Lamanite 
Week. 

Booths  may  be  seen  on  Monday  from 
1  to  4:30  p.m.,  and  Tuesday  through  Thurs¬ 
day  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

“The  booths  are  a  reflection  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  and  will  represent  each  group’s 
different  culture,”  stated  Kim  Antone, 
Pima  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and  chairman 
of  the  displays.  “We  expect  to  see  great 
diversity  in  the  displays.” 

Last  year’s  “Best  Display”  trophy  went 
to  a  booth  set  up  by  students  from  Chile. 
Judging  criteria  will  include:  educational 
value;  creativity;  eye-appeal;  and  space 
utilization.  Admission  to  the  displays  is 
free. 

D.J. 

Cedartree  competition 
to  highlight  pow  wow 


The  Fifth  Annual  Harold  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance  Contest  will  be  held 
Thursday,  March  21  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse  West  Annex.  Grand  Entry  will 
be  at  6:30  p.m. 

“We  are  working  hard  and  hoping  to 


.soung^. 
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present  a  great  pow  wow  this  year,” 
expressed  Tona  Smith,  a  Sioux  from 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  president  of  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  and  pow  wow  chairman. 
“We  are  expecting  at  least  1,500  people  to 
attend.” 

Prize  money  for  the  pow  wow  totals 
$3000.  The  Cedartree  Bronze  winner  in  the 
Men’s  Fancy  Dance  Competition  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  Phillip  Kaiyou  Jr., 
Shoshone-Bannock  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  event  is  BYU 
alumnus  Charlie  Stewart,  Sioux  from 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Competition  categories  include:  Tiny 
Tots;  Junior  Boys  and  Junior  Girls;  Men’s 
and  Women’s  Fancy;  and  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Traditional.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  first  through  third  place  win¬ 
ners  in  each  division. 

Admission  at  the  door  is  $2  for  adults 
and  $1  for  children  2  to  12  years  old.  BYU 
standards  apply— no  smoking  and  no 
alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  on  campus. 

D.J. 


Dance  to  culminate 
week’s  activities 

Love  to  dance?  Then  come  to  the  Lamanite 
Week  Dance  culminating  the  week’s 
activities  on  Friday,  March  21,  in  the 
ELWC  Garden  Court.  The  dance  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  10  p.m.  following  the 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant.  In  the  event 
that  the  pageant  is  not  held  (see  story  on 
page  9),  the  dance  will  commence  at  7:30 
p.m.  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Lamanite  Week  Banquet. 

AVILA  Sound  System  will  provide  the 
music  and  refreshments  will  be  available. 
So  grab  a  dancing  partner  and  boogie  the 
night  away!  Admission  is  $2  per  person, 
or  $3  per  couple. 

L.C 


ABOVE— Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Officers  (L  to  R): 
Social/Service  Chairperson  Rosalind  Charley,  Nava¬ 
jo,  Farmington,  N.M.;  President  Tona  Smith,  Sioux, 
Hamilton,  Mont.;  Secretary/Historian  Jan  Fujan, 
Tewa  Pueblo,  Taos,  N.M.;  Activities  Director  Ander¬ 
son  Thomas,  Navajo,  Vanderwagon,  N.M.;  vice  Presi¬ 
dent/Treasurer  Sharon  Fargo,  Navajo,  Bloomfield, 
N.M.;  Advisor  Dean  Rigby. 


Tko  cash  awards  to  be 
presented  at  banquet 

Two  $500  cash  awards  are  among  the 
academic  and  achievement  honors  to  be 
presented  to  students  during  the  Lamanite 
Week  Awards  Banquet  scheduled  for  Fri¬ 
day,  March  21  at  5  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Main 
Ballroom. 

The  two  cash  awards  are  the  Lamanite 
Leadership  Award  and  the  Dean’s  Indian 
Scholarship  Award,  sponsored  by 
Multicultural  Programs  to  recognize  stu¬ 
dent  achievement. 

Lanny  Gneiting,  assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Student  Life  and  former  Multicultural 
Programs  financial  aids  director,  will  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  A  representative  of 
Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peterson  Zah  will 
also  present  several  awards  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe.  Former  BYU  student  Anette  Reid,  an 
opera  singer,  will  perform  a  musical  selec¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  banquet  entertainment. 

The  menu  for  the  evening  is  a  steak  din¬ 
ner.  Cost  of  the  meal  is  $4.70  for  students 
with  current  I.D.  and  $5.75  for  all  others. 

continued  on  page  8 
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-  Events  promote  cultural  awareness 


Noon  programs  feature 
music,  colorful  dances 

Noon  programs  will  further  enhance 
activities  scheduled  for  Lamanite  Week. 
These  programs  are  sponsored  by  The 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  The  Polynesian 
Club,  and  the  Hispanic  Club.  Each  club 
will  prepare  respective  programs  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  ELWC  Memorial  Lounge. 

On  Tuesday,  March  18,  the  Hispanic 
Club  will  be  performing.  Anna 
Maldonado  will  dance  a  traditional  Mex¬ 
ican  dance.  Other  performers  wilt  be 
Sandra  Valencia,  singing  “Somos  Novios”, 
and  Raul  Ayllon,  who  will  entertain  the 
audience  with  two  musical  numbers. 

The  Polynesian  Club  will  perform 
Wednesday,  March  20.  Their  45-minute 
show  will  consist  of  many  Hawaiian 
dances,  a  Samoan  number,  and  a  Tahitian 
number.  Two  of  the  numbers  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  members  of  the  Polynesian 
Club,  which  includes  non-Polynesians. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  will  be  dancing  in 
these  two  numbers  are  novices,  but  will 
have  practiced  eight  weeks  for  this  perfor¬ 
mance.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  live 
musicians.  The  band  consists  of  current 
and  former  Polynesian  members  of  the 
BYU  football  team,  and  others. 

Also  performing  dance  solos  will  be 
Kanni  Velasco,  to  “Wahine  Hula  Hawaii  O 
Utah,”  and  Marc  Shinsato,  to  “Kane  Hula 
Hawaii  O  Utah.”  They  are  the  first  place 
solo  winners  of  the  November  1985,  Keola 
O  Hawaii  Ho’olaulea  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Also  performing  will  be  the  first  place 
group,  “Hula  Lalau  O  Keoniana,”  directed 
by  William  Kelly  of  BYU’s  American 
Indian  Services. 

Thursday,  March  21,  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  will  present  a  program  featuring 
a  group  of  Oneida  Indian  youth  from 
Wisconsin.  They  are  being  sponsored  by 
BYU  alumnus  John  Powless,  who  works 
for  the  Oneida  Tribe.  There  will  also  be 
performances  by  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  Indian  students. 

“We  hope  to  have  a  variety  of  tribes 
represented,”  TMF  President  Tona  Smith 
stated.  “Each  tribe  has  a  culture  that  is  uni¬ 
que,  and  it  would  give  the  audience  a  wider 
range  of  understanding  if  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  beauty  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.” 

D.A. 
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Bolivians  “Rama  Nueve” 
to  perform  at  concert 

“Rama  Nueve,”  a  Bolivian  performing 
group  headed  by  former  BYU  student  and 
Lamanite  Generation  member  Raul  Ayllon 
will  present  a  Lamanite  Week  concert  at 
8  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  18  in  the  ELWC 
Main  Ballroom. 

The  group  performed  professionally  in 
Bolivia  and  won  several  folk  music  festivals 
in  South  America  and  Europe.  Ayllon  also 
composed  the  number  one  hit  song  in 
Bolivia  in  1976.  The  group  has  produced 
three  albums  of  their  South  American 
tunes. 

Admission  to  the  concert  is  $1.00  per 
person,  at  the  door. 


Food  Fair  to  cook  up 
many  tasty  delights 

Lips  smackin’,  wide  eyes,  noses  sniffing  the 
air  with  delight,  and  bellies  bulging  are 
sights  one  might  observe  at  the  third 
annual  Lamanite  Week  Tri-Cultural  Food 
Fair  to  be  held  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  March 
18  in  394-396  ELWC. 

The  community  is  again  invited  to  share 
some  of  their  own,  and  sample  others’ 
favorite  traditional  Lamanite  foods.  Par¬ 
ticipation  from  students,  faculty  and 
interested  community  members  con¬ 
tributed  well  to  the  success  of  previous 
food  fairs.  Some  of  the  delicacies  con¬ 
tributed  from  American  Indian,  Polyne¬ 
sian,  and  Latin  American  cultures  in  the 
past  include:  hickory-smoked  king  salmon, 
poi,  Bolivian  arroz  con  leche,  Navajo 
tacos,  and  Hopi  noqwivi,  parched  corn 
and  piki. 

The  food  fair  is  an  affair  for  people  with 
great  curiosity  in  Lamanite  cultures,  as  well 
as  for  those  desiring  an  unusual  experience 
for  their  taste  buds.  Tickets  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  four-for-a-dollar  at  the  door. 
Each  ticket  entitles  you  to  sample  one  item 
of  your  choice.  Purchase  as  many  tickets 
as  you  like. 

R.B. 
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Lack  of  candidates  cancels 
Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant 


A  20-year  tradition  has  been  put  on  “hold” 
for  at  least  a  year  with  the  cancellation  of 
the  1986  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant.  The 
Lamanite  Week  committee  announced  the 
decision  when  only  three  contestants  had 
submitted  applications  by  February  28. 

“Our  original  filing  deadline  was 
February  10,”  explained  Lamanite  Week 
Co-advisor  and  Pageant  Coordinator 
Savania  Tsosie.  “We  extended  the  deadline 
in  order  to  give  more  girls  the  opportunity 
to  run,  and  to  encourage  support  for  the 
pageant.  In  order  to  facilitate  planning  and 
preparation  for  the  scheduled  March  17-21 
pageant  week,  we  decided  that  if  we  did 
not  have  six  candidates  by  February  28, 
that  the  lack  of  student  interest  and 
involvement  did  not  justify  man-hours  or 
funds  involved  in  putting  on  the  pageant.” 

“Apathy” 

“This  apparent  student  apathy  toward 
involvement  in  the  pageant  has  been  a 
trend  the  last  several  years,”  observed  Co¬ 
advisor  Ken  Sekaquaptewa.  “We’ve 
struggled  with  late  entrants  the  past  three 
or  four  pageants.  We  didn’t  want  to  have 
to  twist  arms  to  get  people  involved.  The 
girls  should  enter  the  pageant  because  they 
want  to,  not  because  someone  says  they 
should  in  order  to  keep  the  tradition  alive.” 

“We  don’t  want  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant  to  die,”  he  added.  “Hopefully, 
there  will  be  enough  interest  among  the 
girls,  as  well  as  pageant  volunteers,  to  have 
a  coronation  next  year.” 

Since  1966 

Since  1966  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant  has  been  held  annually  to  select 
an  outstanding  young  lady  to  represent 
Brigham  Young  University  and  its  Indian 
students. 

The  role  of  Miss  Indian  BYU  has  been 
to  strive  to  foster  understanding,  fellowship 
and  brotherhood  among  her  people  and 
with  non-Indians.  She  represents  the 
beauty  of  a  rich  and  proud  heritage. 
Twenty-six  young  women  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  worn  the 
Miss  Indian  BYU  crown,  and  one  went  on 
to  be  named  Miss  Indian  America.  A  reun¬ 
ion  of  19  of  the  previous  title  holders  was 


just  held  during  last  year’s  Lamanite  Week. 
(The  Eagle’s  Eye  profiled  12  of  the  previous 
winners  in  a  feature  article  in  its  May  1984 
issue). 

Responsibilities 

Sekaquaptewa  commented  that  he  could 
understand  the  girls’  possible  hesitancy  to 
become  committed  to  the  responsibilities 
of  being  Miss  Indian  BYU.“It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort  and  planning  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pageant,  and  at  the  same 
time,  keep  up  with  school  and  church  com¬ 
mitments.  The  concept  is  reflected  in  our 
Lamanite  Week  theme  — ‘Growth  through 
Honor  and  Commitment.’  I  just  feel  bad 
for  the  three  young  women  who  made  the 
effort  to  become  involved.  Hopefully,  their 
opportunity  will  come  next  year.” 

Contestants 

Two  of  the  three  contestants  who  had 
submitted  applications  prior  to  the 
deadline  were  surprise  at  the  decision  to 
cancel  the  pageant,  but  felt  the  outcome 
was  not  so  unexpected  considering  the 
situation. 

“It’s  a  little  disappointing  because  I’m 
a  senior  and  this  might  be  my  last  chance 
to  get  involved,”  reflected  Sylvia  Adison, 
Navajo  from  Richfield,  Utah,  who  recently 
returned  to  BYU  from  an  LDS  Mission. 
But  she  recognizes  the  disadvantages  of 
putting  on  a  pageant  with  only  three  con¬ 
testants. 

Understanding 

Also  expressing  an  understanding 
attitude  was  Deborah  Allen,  Kiowa- 
Apache  from  Anadarko,  Okla.,  who 
discussed  at  length  with  her  mother  the 
decision  to  compete. 

“Mom  and  I  agreed  that  being  Miss 
Indian  BYU  was  a  major  undertaking,” 
explained  Deborah.  “To  represent  this 
University,  its  Indian  students,  and 
Lamanites  in  the  Church  is  an  awsome 
responsibility,  and  one  that  shouldn’t  be 
taken  lightly.  It’s  not  something  you  can 
plan  to  do  in  two  or  three  weeks.” 

Student  Reaction 

Student  reaction  to  the  decision  to 
cancel  the  pageant  ranged  from  disap¬ 
pointment  to  acceptance  and  hope  for  the 
future. 


ABOVE -Last  year’s  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant  saw 
Vai  Sikahema  announce  Sunny  Dooley  as  the  win¬ 
ner  at  coronation  honoring  25  previous  winners.  One 
year  later  the  pageant  has  been  cancelled  due  to  a  lack 
of  candidates. 

“I  was  excited  about  this  year’s  pageant 
because  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  to 
be  required  of  me  in  1987,”  stated  Judy 
Gorman,  a  Navajo  from  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Others  had  plans  of  being  contestants  in 
the  future,  but  none  were  ready  to  com¬ 
mit  to  such  a  challenge  this  early  in  their 
BYU  careers. 

Eulalia  Yazzie,  Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
N.M.,  summed  up  many  students’  feelings 
when  she  asked,  “Who  will  represent  us?” 

“Shame  to  Lose  It” 

“It  would  be  a  shame  to  lose  the 
pageant,”  added  Cynthia  Watte,  Cherokee- 
Sioux  from  Pulsbo,  Wash.  “A  lot  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  personal  growth  would  be  lost. 
It’s  easy  to  say  that  it  takes  too  much  time, 
or  I’m  really  not  interested.  Admittedly,  the 
pageant  might  cause  organizers  and  par¬ 
ticipants  to  stretch,  but  that’s  how  we 
grow.” 

Cynthia  added,  “There  is  a  purpose  in 
this  pageant  — to  give  the  American 
Indians  a  much  needed  role  model.” 
Pageant  organizers  hope  that  long-range 
planning  and  commitment  are  there  in 
1987. 
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ODCKWISE  from  top  left  Navajo  Miss  Mike.  Ft  Defionce,  Cliff 
Fbbce,  Mesa  Verde  Chaco  Canyon  Rums;  Robyn  Yazzie, 
Tube  Cify;  Upper  White  House  Ruins.  Canyon  de  Chelly 
Tseghahoodzoni,  Buttes  neor  Ft  Defiance 
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American  Indian  Services 


Leadership  conference  geared  to  LDS 


by  CYNTHIA  WATTE 

Strengthening  the  Indian  family  and 
encouraging  self-development  are  two  of 
the  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the  American 
Indian  Services’  annual  LDS  Indian 
Education  Conference  from  March  18-20, 
1986. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  13-year  history, 
the  AIS  conference  will  focus  solely  on 
instructing  and  uplifting  Latter-day  Saint 
Indian  people.  In  previous  years,  the 
emphasis  of  the  conference  had  been 
directed  toward  the  needs  of  non-LDS 
Indians. 

Concern  for  Members 

The  change,  according  to  Howard 
Rainer,  AIS  assistant  director,  “is  the  result 


of  LDS  leaders  from  various  reservations 
expressing  concern  for  Lamanite  members 
of  the  Church.  These  leaders  suggested  the 
conference  as  a  way  to  bring  members 
together  for  encouragement  and  for 
strengthening  their  religious  beliefs  and 
community  involvement.” 

Workshops  have  been  designed  with  the 
special  needs  of  Latter-day  Saint  Indians 
in  mind.  Some  of  the  titles  for  these  classes 
offered  during  the  three  day  conference 
are:  “Love  Thyself  -  How?”;  “How  to  Start 
an  Indian  Business”;  and  “Eternal  Salva¬ 
tion  for  Our  Indian  Ancestors:  Importance 
of  Genealogy.” 

Instructors 

Instructors  for  the  conference  work¬ 
shops  include  many  of  BYU’s  faculty  and 


staff  members  such  as  Dale  Tingey,  George 
Pace  and  Ivan  J.  Berrett.  In  addition,  com¬ 
munity  leaders  such  as  Dave  Novak  of 
LDS  Social  Services  Youth  Development 
and  Travis  Parashont,  director  of  the  State 
Board  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  participate  in  the  conference. 

Along  with  the  daily  workshops,  con¬ 
ference  attenders  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  music  and  dance  provided  by 
Brigham  Young  University’s  Lamanite 
Generation  as  well  as  listen  to  special 
speakers  such  as  Harvey  Gardener,  regional 
representative  from  Page,  Ariz.,  and  Elder 
George  P.  Lee  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  18,  1986 

8- 9  a.m.  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  Conference 

Center  Lobby  Harman  Building 

9- 9:50  General  Assembly  CONF  AUDITORIUM 

10- 10:55  WORKSHOPS 

*  (1)  “Bebold,  1  Stand  At  Tbe  Door  And  Knock”  295  CONF 
*  (THIS  CLASS  OFFERED  AT  THIS 
TIME  SESSION  ONLY) 

George  Pace,  BYU 
College  of  Religion 

(2)  “The  Rewards  Of  The  Gospel  In  287  CONF 

Teaching  Little  Children” 

Mrs.  Pauline  Sanchez 
Indian  Mother  and  Homemaker 

(3)  “Controlling  Our  Inner  Compass  -  265  CONF 

Our  Thoughts  And  Feelings” 

Loren  D  Mounteer 
Thought  Processing,  Inc. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

(4)  “Making  a  Positive  Impact  267  CONF 

In  The  Indian  Community” 

Howard  Rainer,  BYU 
American  Indian  Services 

11  -  11:55  “‘REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS*** 

12  -  12:55  LUNCH  258A  CONF 

1-1:55  WORKSHOPS 

(1)  “Building  Self  Esteem  -  A  Family  265  CONF 

Secret  to  Success” 

Blaine  Wadman 
Family  Education  Network 
Ogden,  Utah 

Dale  Tingey,  BYU 

American  Indian  Services  , 

continued 


(2)  “Love  Thyself  -  How?”  295  CONF 

Ken  Patey 

Patey  Human  Resource  Foundation 
Orem,  Utah 

(3)  “How  To  Strengthen  Our  Indian  267  CONF 

Teenagers  In  The  Gospel” 

Mrs.  Kitty  Lee,  President 
Young  Women’s  -  12th  Ward 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*(4)  “Behold  I  Stand  At  The  Door  And  Knock”  287  CONF 
*  (THIS  CLASS  OFFERED  IN  THIS 
TIME  SESSION  ONLY) 

George  Pace,  BYU 
College  of  Religion 

2  -  2:55  ***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

3  -  3:55  ***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

5  -  7:45  DINNER  258A  CONF 

8-11  WELCOME  DANCE  260A  CONF 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1986 

8  -  8:15  Continental  Breakfast  258A  CONF 

8:15  -  9  General  Assembly  CONF  AUDITORIUM 

Speaker:  Harvey  Gardner,  Regional  Representative 
Page,  Arizona 

9  -  9:55  ***  WORKSHOPS  *** 

(1)  “Eternal  Salvation  For  Our  Indian  295  CONF 

Ancestors  -  Importance  of  Genealogy” 

Dr.  Robert  Westover,  BYU 
American  Indian  Genealogist  Specialist 

(2)  “The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  265  CONF 

A  True  Friend  To  The  Indian” 

Ivan  Barrett,  BYU 
•  POge  20  College  of  Religion 


12— AIS  Conference /Eagle's  Eye 


Alumnus  Clah  *Outstanding  Young  Man* 


Clah  graduated  from  Shiprock  High 
School  in  New  Mexico.  He  later  attended 
Brigham  Young  University  where  he 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree.  He  later 
received  a  master’s  degree  in  public 
administration  from  BYU’s  School  of 
Management.  While  there,  he  received  the 
Dean’s  Leadership  Award. 


Board  Member 

Clah  serves  on  several  private  and  state 
boards.  He  has  worked  on  the  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Assistance  Corporation’s  board  of 
directors  since  1982.  He  currently  serves  on 
the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education’s 
Indian  Advisory  Council. 


The  son  of  Helen  Clah,  Herb  is  a  native 
of  Waterflow,  N.M.  He  currently  lives  in 
Blanding,  Utah  with  his  wife  Sandy,  also 
a  BYU  graduate,  and  their  four  children. 


LEFT -Alumnus  Herb  Clah,  Navajo  from 
Blanding,  Utah  was  recently  named  to  “Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America,”  a  national  publication. 
Herb  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sandy  Kerchee,  were 
both  active  in  TMF  and  Lamanite  Generation  while 
at  BYU. 


Herbert  Clah,  a  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  was  recently  named  to 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America,  a 
national  publication.  He  was  cited  for  his 


“  .  .  .  outstanding  professional  achieve¬ 
ment,  superior  leadership  ability,  and 
exceptional  service  to  the  community.” 
Clah  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Utah 


Navajo  Development  Council,  a  private, 
non-profit  corporation  in  south-eastern 
Utah.  The  organization  serves  approx¬ 
imately  5,300  Utah  Navajos  with  programs 
in  health,  education,  housing  services  and 
natural  resources. 

Tribal  Experience 

UNDC  hired  Clah  in  1981  as  their  hous¬ 
ing  services  director.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
an  economic  analyst  for  the  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes  in  Denver,  Colo. 
He  has  worked  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  an  area 
director  with  the  Church’s  education 
system.  He  held  several  positions  with  the 
Navajo  Nation’s  Division  of  Education 
and  worked  as  a  patrolman  with  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Office. 
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Generation  tours  Arizona; 


prepares  for 

by  DEBORAH  ALLEN 

A  mid-semester  tour  to  Arizona 
highlighted  the  beginning  of  Lamanite 
Generation’s  new  year.  Tuba  City,  Ariz., 
was  the  first  stop  of  the  group’s  10-day 
tour. 

Ron  Simpson,  director  of  Lamanite 
Generation,  stated,  “We  like  to  tour  in 
Arizona  because  of  the  high  concentration 
of  Mexican-Americans  and  Indians.  For 
example,  we  left  Provo  and  drove  all  night 
to  reach  Tuba  City.  That  day,  we  performed 
three  shows  to  over  2,000  people,  who 
were  mostly  Indian.  Even  though  three 
shows  a  day  is  demanding,  it  is  also  very 
rewarding.” 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  was  a 
Friday  night  performance  in  Moon  Valley 
(North  Phoenix).  There  were  many  former 
members  of  Lamanite  Generation  in  the 
audience;  two  former  Miss  Indian  BYU’s, 
Glenna  Jenks  Harper  and  Doreen  Meyers 
Duncan;  the  head  of  the  Tribal  Council  of 
the  Pima-Salt  River  Indians,  and  a  well 
known  Indian  entertainer  from  the 
Phoenix  area,  Dennis  Alley,  father  of  BYU 
alumnae,  Denise  and  Diane. 


There  were  40  members  of  the  group  on 
this  tour.  Lamanite  Generation  represents 
a  variety  of  different  cultures.  The  Indian 
section  included:  Navajo,  Apache, 
Iroquois-Mohawk,  Iroquois-Cayuga,  Ojib- 
way,  Sioux,  Cree,  and  Eastern  Cherokee 
tribes.  Among  the  Latins  there  are 
Mexican-Americans,  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
Bolivians,  and  Hondurans.  Representing 
the  Polynesians  are:  Hawaiians,  Samoans, 
and  the  Maoris. 

Being  a  member  of  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  is  a  very  rewarding  experience,  but  it 
is  also  very  demanding  on  the  individual. 
Aside  from  the  actual  performances  and 
tours,  dance  classes  are  held  on  Monday 
and  Friday,  which  helps  the  group  prepare 


LEFT  (top  to  bottom)  — During  recent  mid-semester 
tour  to  Arizona,  Lamanite  Generation  members  per¬ 
form  Aztec  number,  Samoan  slap  dance,  modern 
Latin  dance,  Maori  haka,  and  “One  More  Chance  for 
Heaven”  finale. 
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six-week  summer  tour  of  South  Pacific 


New  Indian  section  leader  Julius  Chavez  performs  fancy  dance  during  Lamanite  Generation  performance. 


for  the  spring  tour  to  the  South  Pacific. 
There  is  also  an  hour  set  aside  on  these 
days  for  the  Ethnic  Dance  class. 

On  Wednesday,  there  is  a  class  which 
teaches  modern  dance,  and  the  basic  skills 
of  technique  and  dance.  Once  the  group 
has  prepared  for  a  tour  the  individual  is 
met  with  certain  academic  challenges. 
While  on  tour,  each  member  is  expected 
to  keep  up  with  academic  classes. 

“While  on  tour  we  can  have  up  to  three 
shows  a  day,  there  are  setups,  take-downs, 
and  late  nights,  which  require  you  to  get 
up  very  early,”  stated  Michael  Campbell, 
president  of  the  group.  “Along  with  a  lack 
of  rest,  there  are  the  long  bus  rides.  The 
members  must  be  responsible,  and  able  to 
manage  their  schedules.” 

Julius  Chavez  chosen 
Indian  section  leader 

by  DEBORAH  ALLEN 

A  Navajo  from  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  has  been 
selected  as  the  new  Indian  section  leader 
for  Lamanite  Generation.  Julius  Chavez 
has  been  performing  with  the  group  for  the 
past  three  seasons.  He  is  a  junior  major¬ 
ing  in  zoology  (pre-med). 

As  a  section  leader,  Chavez  will  be 
responsible  for  teaching  the  dances  for  his 
section.  He  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  cultural  aspects  of  the  traditions 
being  performed.  Along  with  this,  he 
oversees  the  costume  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Indian  section. 

Preserve  Heritage 

“I  would  like  to  preserve  the  Indian 
heritage  through  dancing  and  traditional 
songs,”  stated  Chavez.  “It  is  my  goal  to 
help  students  appreciate  this.  Also,  for 
those  students  who  may  be  shy  or  timid, 
I  would  like  to  teach  them  to  know  who 
they  are  so  that  they  may  advance  and 
grow.” 

Chavez  can  be  remembered  by  audiences 
as  one  of  the  hoop  dancers.  Aside  from 
performing  during  shows,  Chavez  is 
recognized  for  his  performance  of  “I  Am 
A  Child  Of  God”  in  Navajo  during 
Lamanite  Generation  firesides.  Ron 
Simpson,  Lamanite  Generation  director. 


commented,  “He  (Chavez)  is  developing 
into  a  very  talented  dancer.  I  have  also 
found  that  he  expresses  himself  well  as  to 
his  culture  and  heritage.” 

Traditional  Outlook 

Raised  by  his  grandparents,  Chavez 
learned  many  lessons  from  their  outlook 
on  life.  “When  Grandpa  and  I  were  out 
walking  around  he  would  explain  to  me  the 
earth  and  sky  tradition,”  said  Chavez. 
“Grandpa  told  me  that  the  most  important 
thing  that  connected  the  earth  and  sky  was 
me.  He  spoke  to  me  of  the  great  things  that 


were  on  the  earth;  he  spoke  to  me  of  the 
great  things  that  were  in  the  sky.  Grandpa 
emphasized  the  point  that  the  great  things 
in  the  sky  were  above  me  and  that  I  needed 
to  reach  for  them.  When  I  had  realized 
this,  I  felt  that  I  could  do  many  great  and 
important  things.” 

In  applying  this  family  counsel  to  daily 
life,  Chavez  explained,  “I  also  found  this 
principle  to  be  true  in  the  gospel.  It  is 
important  for  me  to  realize  that  there  is 
order  in  my  life  and  I  must  recognize  the 
fact  that,  what  I  put  into  my  life  is  what 
I  will  get  out  of  it.” 
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Smoke  Signals 


Letter  from  Mobil  supplier  upsets  Navajo  tribe 


WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  (AP)  -  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  said  January  15  that  a  Colorado 
supplies  firm  has  been  removed  from  a  list 
of  possible  subcontractors  after  the  firm’s 
president  referred  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  as 
a  “vanquished  and  inferior  race”  which  has 
no  rights  to  make  laws  on  a  reservation 
that  is  “ours  by  right  of  conquest.” 

The  letter  from  Ronald  Vertrees,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Customs  Clearing  House  of 
Denver,  was  forwarded  to  Mobil,  which  is 
building  oil  rigs  on  the  Navajo  Reserva¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  Office  of  Navajo  Labor 
Relations. 

The  letter  criticizes  the  tribe  for  enact¬ 
ing  Navajo  hiring  preference  laws  on  the 
reservation.  The  Denver  company  was 
listed  as  a  supplier  to  Mobil  Oil  for  several 
oil  rigs  it  is  building  in  the  Aneth,  Utah 


The  San  Juan  Band  of  Paiutes,  which 
numbers  about  250  and  lives  in  pockets  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Navajo  reservation 
is  Arizona,  is  petitioning  the  federal 
government  for  recognition  as  a  tribe. 

A  page-one  story  in  a  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  stated  that  if  the 
Paiute  claims  are  recognized  and  land  is 
granted,  it  could  mean  another  Indian 
relocation  program.  Through  an  unusual 
series  of  events,  the  San  Juan  Band  lost  its 


On  January  10,  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
reported  that  the  remains  of  an  Anasazi 
Indian  settlement,  more  than  700  years  old, 
had  been  uncovered  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  a  major  highway  in  the  West 
Mesa  area  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
The  discovery  is  of  pit  houses  or 
underground  dwellings. 

The  Anasazi  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Pueblo 


area  of  the  reservation. 

“Given  the  historical  facts,  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  members  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  and  superior  race  and  you  to  be 
members  of  the  vanquished  and  inferior 
race,”  Vertrees  wrote. 

“We  hold  your  land  and  property  to  be 
spoils  of  war,  ours  by  right  of  conquest. 
Through  the  generosity  of  our  people,  you 
have  been  given  a  reservation  where  you 
may  prance  and  dance  as  you  please,  obey¬ 
ing  your  kings,  and  worshipping  your  false 
gods.” 

Dorothy  Jim,  deputy  director  of  the 
tribe’s  labor-relations  office,  said  the  tribe 
was  informed  by  Mobil  officials  that  a 
contract  with  Vertree’s  company  had  been 
cancelled. 


reservation  to  the  Navajo  tribe  early  this 
century  and  was  incorporated  into  the 
Navajo  population. 

The  Navajo  tribe  opposes  the  Paiute 
claims  of  a  separate  culture  and  the  need 
for  separate  lands,  claiming  that  the  San 
Juan  Band  of  Paiutes  are  now  Navajos. 
However,  anthropologists  say  the  San  Juan 
Paiutes  have  maintained  a  separate  cultural 
identity  from  the  Navajos  and  the  nearby 
Hopis. 

From;  Indian  News  Notes. 


Indians.  Construction  work  on  the 
highway  has  been  stopped  temporarily 
while  the  discovery  is  being  studied  by  pro¬ 
fessors  from  the  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  others. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  reportedly  has  requested 
an  opportunity  to  visit  and,  if  appropriate, 
initiate  purification  ceremonies.  The  Hopis 
are  expected  to  be  joined  by  other  tribes. 

From:  Indian  News  Notes 


Bill  reducing  relocation 
supported  by  Navajos 

The  Navajo  Tribal  administration  is 
optimistic  about  a  proposed  Udall- 
McCain  bill  to  reduce  Navajo  relocation 
through  land  exchanges  and  provisions  of 
up  to  $300  million  in  coal  royalties  to  the 
Hopi  Tribe. 

Navajo  Chairman  Peterson  Zah  said  his 
first  reaction  to  the  bill  was  that  it  incor¬ 
porated  many  of  the  ideas  the  tribe  has 
advocated  over  the  last  three  years.  Zah 
said  the  bill  “removes  the  necessity  of 
relocating  innocent  elderly  Navajos.” 

As  currently  proposed,  the  bill  would 
redraw  the  boundary  line  partitioning  the 
former  Joint  Use  Area  to  permit  populous 
Navajo  communities  to  remain  on  the 
Navajo  side  of  the  line,  and  thus  reduce  the 
numbers  of  families  that  would  need  to 
relocate,  Zah  said. 

This  would  require  land  exchanges  of 
approximately  356,000  acres  between  the 
two  tribes.  As  part  of  the  proposed 
changes,  a  land  corridor  between  the  Hopi 
Reservation  and  Noencopi  Village  would 
be  made,  creating  a  contiguous  reservation 
comprising  all  Hopi  villages. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  would  also  be  compen¬ 
sated  with  land  from  the  new  lands  south 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  selected  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  for  relocatees,  Zah  said. 

In  addition  to  land  exchanges,  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  calls  for  dismissal  of  at  least  five 
of  the  dozen  land  dispute  lawsuits  against 
the  Navajo  tribe,  seeking  more  than  $150 
million  in  damages  from  the  Navajos  and 
federal  government  by  the  Hopis. 

While  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  expected  to 
oppose  the  bill,  Zah  said  he  is  hopeful  that 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  a  long  time  sup¬ 
porter  of  relocation  and  co-sponsor  of  the 
1974  Relocation  Act,  would  not  move  to 
kill  it. 

“I  think  Barry  Goldwater  wants  to  see 
an  end  to  this  whole  dispute,”  Zah  said. 
“This  draft  bill  accomplishes  that.” 

George  Hardeen, 
Navajo  Times  TODAY 
Feb  10,  1986 


San  Juan  Paiutes  want  land  apart  from  Navajos 


Anasazi  settlement  uncovered  near  Albuquerque 
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Smoke  Signals 

Means  party  attacked  while  leaving  Nicaragua 


SAN  JOSE,  Costa  Rica  (UPI)-  Militant 
American  Indian  leader  Russell  Means 
pledged  on  January  10  to  step  up  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  leftist  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  because  he  says  it  persecutes  Miskito 
Indians. 

Means  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  in  late 
December  to  join  Misurasata  Indian  rebels 
trying  to  overthrow  Nicaraguan  President 
Daniel  Ortega’s  Marxistled  government. 

In  January,  Means  traveled  with 
Misurasata  leader  Brooklyn  Rivera  to 
Nicaragua’s  Caribbean  coastal  region  to 
meet  with  Indians  of  the  Miskito,  Sumo 
and  Rama  tribes. 

While  leaving  Nicaragua  on  February  5, 
the  boat  carrying  Rivera,  Means  and  nine 
other  people  to  Costa  Rica  was  attacked 
by  Nicaraguan  jets  but  landed  safely  on  the 
Columbian  island  of  San  Andres. 

According  to  ABC  television  reporter 
Bob  Martin,  “We  were  being  attacked  by 


The  Department  of  Justice  has  obtained 
a  consent  decree  requiring  McKinley 
County,  New  Mexico,  to  add  voting 
precincts  in  Indian  areas  and  reassign 
voters  to  their  proper  precincts. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Civil  Rights  Division,  said  the 
decree  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Albuquerque,  on  January  13, 
resolving  a  voting  rights  suit  filed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  suit  noted  that  rural  precincts  are 
almost  twice  the  size  of  precincts  in  Gallup, 
the  largest  city  in  the  county.  Indians  make 
up  65.7  percent  of  the  county 
population —  almost  87  percent  in  the  rural 
areas  and  only  20  percent  in  Gallup. 

However,  the  suit  said,  Gallup  has  15  of 
the  34  precincts  in  the  county,  requiring 
many  rural  Indians  to  travel  great  distances 
to  vote. 

In  addition,  the  suit  said,  many  Indians 
are  erroneously  assigned  to  precincts 
because  rural  precinct  lines  do  not  follow 


the  Sandinistas  for  more  than  two  weeks 
and  had  to  leave  for  our  own  safety.” 

At  a  news  conference.  Means,  who  heads 
the  American  Indian  Movement,  pledged 
to  recruit  other  American  Indians  to  join 
in  a  stepped-up  fight  against  the  Sandinista 
Nicaraguan  government. 

“We  have  spent  the  past  month  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  area  and  visiting  20  different 
villages,”  Means  said.  “We  have 
investigated  the  policy  of  the  Sandinistas’ 
regime  towards  the  indigenous  com¬ 
munities  .  .  .  They  are  the  biggest  and 
most  dangerous  persecutor  of  Nicaragua’s 
Indians.” 

Indian  opposition  to  the  Sandinista 
regime  became  widespread  in  1982  when 
Nicaraguan  troops  burned  Indian  villages 
and  forcibly  resettled  Indians  away  from 
the  coast,  allegedly  to  protect  them  from 
attacks  by  Contra  rebels. 


geographic  terrain  features  or  respect 
Indian  living  patterns. 

In  signing  the  consent  decree,  the  county 
did  not  contest  that  these  election  practices 
have  resulted  in  Indians  having  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  electoral  pro¬ 
cess,  but  said  noncompliance  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  not  purposeful. 

The  decree  requires  the  county  to 
increase  the  number  of  voting  precincts  in 
rural  areas  to  23  from  19  and  to  create  two 
polling  places  in  two  of  the  precincts. 

In  addition,  the  county  is  required  to 
reassign  voters  to  their  proper  precincts. 
Those  not  reassigned  will  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  1986  elections  in  precincts  in 
which  they  reside. 

The  county  is  required  to  publicize  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  voting  changes  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Navajo.  All  changes 
in  voting  procedure  will  be  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Jusice  Department  for 
approval  for  the  next  10  years. 

From:  Dept,  of  Justice, 
News  release. 


Springville  site  for 
national  cage  tourney 

The  NAIAA  will  hold  their  1986  All- 
Indian  World  Basketball  Championships 
on  March  19-22,  in  Springville,  Utah. 

The  tournament  is  set  up  for  both  men’s 
and  women’s  teams  and  the  entry  fee  is 
$135  per  team.  Entry  deadline  is  March  15 
and  a  $50  non-refundable  deposit  is 
required. 

For  further  information,  call  (801) 
375-3145,  or  write  to:  NAIAA  Western 
Division,  325  North  1280  West,  Provo, 
Utah  84601. 


Swimmer  set  to  keynote 
annual  UNITY  conference 

“The  Pride  is  Back  in  Native  America!” 
will  be  the  theme  for  the  annual  United 
National  Indian  Tribal  Youth  Conference 
which  will  be  held  April  26-29  at  the 
Dupont  Plaza  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Highlighting  the  gathering  will  be  a 
luncheon  address  by  the  Honorable  Ross 
O.  Swimmer,  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Following  Swimmer’s  message,  the  second 
annual  “Soar  Like  an  Eagle  Distinguished 
Service  Award”  will  be  presented  to  an 
individual  who  will  be  honored  for  his/her 
contributions  in  the  area  of  free  enterprise. 

Advocating  a  strong  voice  for  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  youth  in  the 
14-25  age  range,  United  National  Indian 
Tribal  Youth,  Inc.,  has  formed  a  network 
which  has  affiliated  youth  groups  in  20 
states.  Incorporated  in  1976,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  survived  since  June  30,  1976 
without  federal  funds. 

Additional  information  concerning  the 
conference  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
J.R.  Cook,  (405)  524-2031,  at  the  UNITY 
headquarters  in  Oklahoma  City. 


N.M.  county  ordered  to  add  voting  precincts 
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LDS  INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AGENDA 
March  18  -  20,  1986 


i 


(3) 


“Life  Is  Like  Building  A  House  -  How?” 
Howard  Jensen 
A.I.S.  Board  Member 


287  CONF 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1986 

8  -  8:55a.m.  General  Assembly  CONF  AUDITORIUM 

Keynote  Speaker; 


(4) 

“How  The  LDS  Indian  Can  Help  The 
Indian  Community” 

John  C  Rainer,  Sr. 

National  Indian  Leader 

Taos,  New  Mexico 

267  CONF 

(5) 

“New  Methods  In  Uplifting  Native 
“American  Youth” 

Mac  Hall,  National  Indian  Youth  Leadership 
Programs,  Ramah,  New  Mexico 

Dave  Novak, 

LDS  Social  Services  -  Youth  Development 
Farmington,  New  Mexico 

260B  CONF 

10  -  10:55 

***  REPEAT  WORKSHOPS  *** 

11  -  11:55 

***  REPEAT  WORKSHOPS  *** 

12  -  12:55 

LUNCH 

258A  CONF 

1  -  1:55  p.m. 

WORKSHOPS 

(1) 

“The  Destiny  Of  Indian  People” 

Travis  Parashoot,  Director 

State  Board  of  Indian  Affairs 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

265  CONF 

9  -  9:55  WORKSHOP 

(1)  “How  To  Start  An  Indian  Business  265  CONF 

Romero  Brown,  Director 
Minority  Business  Development  Programs 
Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(2)  “Sharing  The  Gospel  -  How?  277  CONF 

Eran  Call,  BYU 
American  Indian  Services 

(3)  “The  Lamanites  In  The  Words  267  CONF 

Of  The  Prophets” 

John  Maestas,  BYU 
Communications  Department 

(4)  “Sharing  Your  Talents  And  Gifts  295  CONF 

From  The  Lord  -  Who  Benefits?” 

Paul  Enciso 

LDS  Native  American  Craftsman 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

10  -  10:55  ***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

*)INCLUDING  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASS  THIS 
TIME  SESSION  ONLY) 


(2) 


*  (3) 


(4) 


“Positive  Self  Improvement  For 
Lamanite  Women” 

Dr.  Janice  Clemmer,  BYU 
College  of  Education 
Secondary  Education 

“How  The  Book  Of  Mormon  Can  Help 
The  Indian  People  Today” 

*  (THIS  CLASS  OFFERED  THIS 
TIME  SESSION  ONLY) 

Dr.  Paul  Cheesman,  BYU 
College  of  Religion 


267  CONF 


287  CONF 


11  -  11:55 

12  -  12:55 


1  -  1:55 


(5) 


(1) 


“How  To  Strengthen  Each  Other”  277  CONF 

Ezekiel  Sanchez,  BYU 
Assistant  Director  of  Training 
Missionary  Training  Center 


(2) 


(5)  “Coming  Forth  Of  The  Book  Of  Mormon”  295  CONF 
Leon  R.  Hartshorn,  BYU 
College  of  Religion 


“How  The  Book  Of  Mormon  Can  Help  287  CONF 
The  Indians  Today” 

Paul  Cheesman,  BYU 
College  of  Religion 

***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

FINAL  LUNCHEON  258A  CONF 

WORKSHOPS 

“Combating  Self  Destructive  Behavior”  265  CONF 
Dr.  Tom  Sawyer 
SAGE  Institute 
Provo,  Utah 

“Enhancing  Your  Inner  And  Outer  295  CONF 
Self  Image” 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Jensen,  Native  American 
Color  and  Fashion  Consultant 
Tremonton,  Utah 


2  -  2:55  ***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

3  -  3:55  ***  REPEAT  OF  WORKSHOPS  *** 

5:30  -  7  HONORS  BANQUET  258A  -  260A  CONF 

Special  Speaker;  Elder  George  P.  Lee 
Member,  Quorum  of  Seventy 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

7:30  -  11  LAMANITE  GENERATION  DeJong  Concert  Hall 

Harris  Fine  Arts  Center 


(3)  “Indian  Women  Succeeding  In  The  ’80s”  267  CONF 

Sandy  Lucass  Tevis,  Superintendent 
IBM  Community  Relations 
Tucson,  Arizona 

(4)  “Positive  Alternatives  For  Your  287  CONF 

Children  In  High  School” 

Ralph  Larsen,  BYU 
Supervisor  of  Independent 
High  School  Programs 


Multicultural  Programs 
Eagle's  Eye 
240  KMB 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84602 
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